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and excellent wildlife habitat, Florida is blessed with a 


wealth of fish and game. 


| ahaa of its mild climate, countless lakes and streams, | 
Until comparatively recent years, and long after most of the 
eastern United States was thickly settled, great areas could be 
found uninhabited or even unexplored by white man here in | 
Florida. The last 50 years have seen the tremendous development 
of the state's cities and agricultural areas, the cutting of an 
amazing portion of virgin timber, and the eventual invasion of 
the most remote fastness of the Everglades—wherever a dollar 
could be made. This is “progress,” but it has resulted in a sad 
depletion of the state's once-abundant wildlife. 
Fortunately for the sportsman and the nature lover, this 
“progress eventually reversed itself somewhat. With the cutting 
of the timber, the great lumber camps and their army of em- 
ployees that lived to a great extent off wildlife have disappeared. 
The land has been purchased by large cattle companies and the 
homesteader has moved from the great areas, particularly in 


south Florida. 


Further brightening the wildlife picture, more and more 
Florida sportsmen are beginning to realize that an active, non- 
political wildiife restoration program—based on scientific facts 
and backed up by efficient law enforcement personnel—is es- 








sential if the sport of hunting is to continue for the average 


Man. 


Because of its abundance of natural wildlife until recent 
years, Florida did not feel the need for an active wildlife restora- 
tion program until several years after the necessity had been 
recognized by states to the north. As a result, Florida still lags 
far behind the conservationally-progressive states of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Missouri. Nevertheless, our state has 
definitely passed through the “save what we have left” wildlife 
conservation attitude and has begun a progressive restoration 


program. 


Admittedly, the day of an abundance of wildlife, free for 
the taking, is gone. Our sportsmen must realize and admit that 
hunting is a luxury well worth paying for. However, there is no 
reason why, with millions of acres of good wildlife habitat 
placed under proper management in Florida, hunting cannot 
remain within the reach of the average man’s pocketbook. 


Gy Cad Peye 
Chief Wildlife Biologist. 


WILDLIFE or FLORIDA 


BOBWHITE QUAIL 


7 fas BOBWHITE QUAIL, the state’s most popular game bird, is found 
in the territory extending from north Florida’s corn and peanut 
fields to the pine islands in the Everglades. Although there is not 
a single county in the state that does not offer quail shooting, two 
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specific areas are held in highest regard by bird hunters—northwest 
Florida's hilly farming country, and the open flatwoods in the south 
end otf the state. The south Florida bobwhite, smaller and darker 
than his northern cousin, retains the same excellent sporting quali- 
ties that make him the leading game bird of the South. 


The bobwhite is by nature a bird of the fields and open pine- 
woods. However, he is found to a limited extent in other types of 
country that offer ample supplies of small seeds that tickle his 
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palate; terrain with sufficient brushy cover to protect him from his 
numerous natural enemies; and vegetation that is open enough to 
give him free movement. 


In certain sections of the state—notably the private quail pre- 
serves in the sand and clay hill country north of Tallahassee, the 
bobwhite population has been greatly increased through careful 
Jand management that resulted in ideal conditions for rearing birds. 
However, in general, the quail habitat improvement practices used 
on those private estates are far too expensive to be utilized as a 
basis for improving conditions on public hunting grounds through- 
out the state. For sometime the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission has been studying various methods for improving quail 
lands that will fit in general farming and practical land use 
practices. 


Following the pattern of almost all other wildlife species, the 
bobwhite is subject to considerable fluctuation in numbers from 
year to year. This population fluctuation results from weather con- 
ditions along with other obscure causes. 


Generally, with the exception of a few places where the bob- 
white has been protected from overshooting and active steps have 
been taken to assist him, the quail clan is sadly reduced from its 
former number. Various factors have contributed to this decline. 
The last two years have witnessed an ever-increasing number of 
hunters; thousands of acres of former excellent quail range have 
been plowed and planted to grass; dense stands of unburned slash 
pine have been used for pulpwood; clean farming has increased; 
and unrestricted grazing and uncontrolled burning are on the up- 
turn. Each of these factors spelled the bobwhite’s decline. 


Bobwhites love company and, with the exception of unmated 
males who spend their time giving their inimitable love calls in the 
spring and summer, the birds are seldom found alone. The female 
will usually be found with her mate; looking after her brood of 
growing chicks; or patiently watching over her covey. 


The responsibility of raising a family is shared equally by the 
male and female. The male usually accepts responsibility for build- 
ing the nest. The female incubates the nestfull of eggs that ranges 
from 11 to 17. Both birds give their attention to properly caring 


for their babies. Either bird will assume full responsibility for 
hatching the eggs or caring for the youngsters if one or the other 


is destroyed. 


Parental instinct is so strong in the quail family, either a male 
or female bird, and many times an unmated and lonely male, will 
adopt and eventually rear orphan quail chicks. It is not uncommon 
to find quail coveys with chicks of two or three different ages and 
sizes or to discover newly-hatched chicks in the early fall. This has 
led to the common belief among sportsmen that the bobwhite 
raises two broods a year or that the male cares for one brood while 
his wife is laying eggs and hatching another. However, scientists 
say these facts are unfounded. 
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WILD TURKEY 


HE WILD TURKEY, essentially a wilderness bird, is wholly unlike 
his small relative, the bobwhite quail, and hesitates to adapt 
himself to the advances of civilization. Back in pioneer days, writers 
described Florida as abounding with countless gobblers, but the 
coming of the white man and his guns, axes and plows resulted in 
the turkey’s ultimate disappearance from all but the most remote 
and secluded portions of the state. 
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Although the wild turkey population has diminished greatly 
since pioneering days in Florida, the clan again is increasing over 
most of the state primarily because of protection from overshooting 
that is afforded by efficient game law enforcement; the protection 
from hunting which wild turkeys enjoy on state game breeding 
grounds; and the fencing of large areas by private concerns. Another 
important factor in the state’s turkey increase has been the move- 
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ment of small farmers from rural areas, due to economic conditions, 
and the subsequent taking over of the lands by large cattle 


raisers. 


The wild turkey is found in approximately 80 per cent of the 
counties in Florida and is abundant in many of them. More turkeys 
are found in the extensive forest areas along the Gulf Coast from 
Citrus to Leon county than in any other area of similar size in 


the state. 


One of the most important factors in retarding the turkey’s 
comeback has been the practice of a few disreptuable hunters who 
shoot the unwary “frying size” birds during the summer when a 
single hunter easily can wipe out an entire flock. 


Despite the fact that wild turkeys are to be found in various 
types of habitat, one particular requirement is essential for his well 
being. He seeks out broad-leaved, mast- -producing forests or cypress 
swamps that offer substantial food supplies during the winter 
months, roosting cover, and protection from his enemies. However, 
it is not uncommon during the summer in Florida to find turkeys 
in open pine flatwoods or prairies, perhaps several miles distant 
{rom forest cover. In this strange environment, the turkeys search 
the grass lands for insects and small grass seeds that form the major 
portion of their summer diet. During the fall and winter, they shift 
over to mast foods—acorns and cypress balls—when these become 


available. 


Entirely unlike the model-parent male bobwhite, turkey gobblers 
display not the remotest interest in their female or young after the 
spring breeding season. The hen builds the nest unaided and in- 
cubates the eggs that vary from 8 to 12, while her springtime mate 
roams the fields alone or perhaps joins a group of fellow gobblers. 
Many times, two or more hens and their children will combine to 
range together during the summer months. Winter flocks may be 
composed solely of gobblers or of hens. Sometimes both hens and 
gobblers combine during this specific season. In areas of heavy 
turkey concentration, there is a natural tendency for the sexes to 
separate into flocks composed exclusively of gobblers or hens. 




















WHITE-TAILED DEER 


la WHITE-TAILED DEER, F'lorida’s most famous big game animal, 

is found in approximately 80 per cent of the counties in the 
state in sufficient abundance to produce fair to good hunting, 
Today, he is most abundant in the Ocala and Choctawhatchee 
National Forests and the vast forests along the Gulf Coast from 
Citrus to Leon county. 
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Florida’s deer history has closely paralleled that of the wild 
turkey. It marks a dark period when he was exploited by pioneer 
settlers and market hunters; when his natural habitat was exploited 
by agricultural and logging practices; and his ultimate disappear- 
ance from all but the most remote and inaccessible areas of the 
state. However, due to improved protection from overshooting, 
deer have shown a gradual increase in recent years. 
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It is interesting to note that in numerous northern states where 
sound conservation programs have been in effect longer than in 
Florida, their chief problem now is of too many deer. In many 
northern states, within recent years deer have become so plentiful 
that they have destroyed their own food supply. Efficient conserva- 
tion programs brought about this increase in states that had _prac- 
tically no deer at all 20 years ago! 
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The unsportsinanlike practice of hunting deer at night with a 
light has been one of the biggest factors in retarding deer increase 
in Florida. The lights bewilder and blind the deer and permit 
hunters to approach him within easy gunshot. A recent Florida 
law, making illegal the possession of a gun and light for the obvious 
purpose of molesting game at night, has been a valuable aid in 
curtailing this type of outlaw hunting. 


Florida deer suffered another dangerous backset when they 
were subjected to wholesale slaughter during the cattle fever tick 
eradication campaign from 1939 to 1944. During this dark period, 
a total of 9,478 deer was slaughtered in Orange, Osceola, Glades, 
Highlands, Hendry and Collier counties. 


Given proper surroundings and conditions, deer are prolific 
reproducers. After a gestation period of approximately seven months, 
one or two fawns are dropped. Reproduction begins in January in 
south Florida and extends as late as May and June in the northern 
portions of the state. After a few days of hiding in the vicinity of 
his birth, the fawn closely follows his mother as she roams the 
fields. Generally, deer do not reproduce until the second year; 
however cases have been noted where both bucks and doe breed 
before reaching their first birthday. 


Deer food in Florida consists chiefly of leaves and various kinds 
of grass. During the fall and winter, they will travel considerable 
distances to obtain acorns—their favorite food. 


A deer is easily tamed and makes an interesting pet if captured 
when young, however, he is inclined to become treacherous after 
reaching maturity. Buck deer are particularly dangerous during 
breeding season. In fact, more persons have been killed or seriously 
injured by deer than by any other wild animal in North America. 


























WATERFOWL 


pe the fall, winter and spring, several species of wild ducks 

are commonly found in portions of Florida that offer suitable 
bodies of water. The state’s best duck shooting is offered on the 
Gulf and Atlantic Coast marshes and drainage systems in the 
northern half of Florida as well as in the Kissimmee-Okeechohee 
Lake stream system. Canadian goose hunting is confined largely 





to the coastal areas of northwest Florida. Ducks and geese are 


classified as migratory birds and their hunting is regulated by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


The scaup or bluebill is Florida’s most abundant duck and 
probably is most important from the hunter’s standpoint. However, 
he is smaller and considered less palatable than his cousins, the 
mallards, black ducks, Florida ducks and pintails. 


Two species, the wood duck and the Florida duck, are per- 
manent residents of the state. 
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The wood duck is primarily a resident of wooded swamps, 
streams and ponds throughout Florida. Unlike other ducks, he 
nests in tree cavities sometimes as high as 60 feet above the ground. 
The young ducks, usually numbering from 8 to 12, eventually climb 
from the hole in which they were hatched and tumble unharmed 
to the ground or water. Wood ducks feed largely on acorns, cypress 


balls and varieties of small seed. They were completely protected 


by federal regulations for a number of years, but under existing 
regulations, one wood duck can be included in a day's bag. 


Our other resident duck, the Florida duck or Florida mallard, 
is a highly important game bird in south Florida. Since he breeds 
and remains in the state he presents an unique opportunity for the 
development and application of methods for increasing his number 
for the direct benefit of Florida sportsmen. 


Florida ducks are common on both fresh and salt water south 
of Gainesville and appear to be particularly abundant in the Kis- 
simmee River valley. They generally lay from 8 to 12 eggs in a 
nest built in tall grass or weeds and not far from water. The male 
may or may not remain with the growing brood but he takes no 
part in the actual care of the young. Florida ducks feed largely on 
seeds, tubers, various root-stocks, snails, crayfish and insects. 
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MOURNING DOVE 


Peronee mourning or turtle dove, popular small game bird, is 

rated second in importance only to the bobwhite. He is found 
throughout the state during the entire year but is most abundant 
in winter due to the arrival of migrants from the north. Flocks of 
doves will be attracted anyplace in the state offering fields of their 
favorite food—corn, peanuts or chufa. The state’s best dove hunting 
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is found in northwest Florida’s farming country. Hunting success 
varies considerably from year to year and depends to a high degree 
upon the number of birds that migrate from the north. 


Mourning dove nests are built in trees from 5 to 20 feet above 
the ground and are of flimsy construction. Once in a while they 
build their nests on the ground. Generally, two eggs are laid and 
the male and female alternate in incubating them and later taking 
care of the young. Quite helpless at first, baby doves are fed a 
substance called “pigeon milk” that is secreted in the lining of the 
parent’s crops and is regurgitated into the wide mouths of the 
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youngsters. As the young dove grows, the parents shift him over 
to a diet of predigested seed and when he is approximately 17 
days old he leaves the nest for a diet almost similar to that ie the 
adults. The parents may raise three or four broods a year. 


Doves prefer to travel in flocks, sometimes numbering several 
hundred birds. However, when they are paired for breeding they 
remain alone and shun other company. Generally, doves roost a 
bushy trees although it is common for them to roost on the ground 
in the pinelands of south Florida. 


Small seeds and grain constitute a dove’s main diet. Unlike the 
bobwhite, he must have a pond or stream from which to obtain 
his drinking water. 




















SQUIRREL 


i species of squirrels, the grey or cat squirrel and the fox 
squirrel, are common in all portion of Florida. Smallest of the 
two, the grey squirrel is found chiefly in dense, broad-leaved forests 
and cypress swamps. The fox squirrel is an open pinewoods animal 
and falls as easy prey to hunters. For a number of years he was 
protected from hunters entirely but now can be taken in limited 
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numbers. Fox squirrels are slow and awkward in their movements 
and are considered to be inferior to the grey squirrel in sporting 
qualities and popularity as game animals. 

Both species build their nests from twigs and leaves up in tree 
branches. Occasionally, both breeds select a deserted woodpecker 
hole or other similar tree cavity for their nest. 
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In the northern part of the state, squirrels produce two litters 
of young, numbering from 3 to 4 babies, annually. Little is known 
concerning their breeding habits in South Florida. 


Squirrel food consists mainly of acorns, nuts, pine seeds, cypress 
balls, buds, a variety of grains and tender vegetation. Fox squirrels 
are particularly destructive to pine cones and either squirrel is 
capable of causing considerable damage to citrus fruits, pecans and 
cultivated crops adjacent to woodlands. 
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COTTONTAIL RABBIT 


Coomontat panne are abundant throughout Florida except in 
marshy areas where he has been replaced by his close relative, 
the swamp rabbit. 


In many states, the cottontail is rated high as a game animal, 
particularly in territory where hunters use beagle hounds. In Florida 
there has been neither the demand nor the necessity for protecting 
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rabbits. This situation is explained by the fact that there has been 
an abundant supply of other small game that remains more popular 

with the hunters themselves. Generally, rabbits have been unpop- 

ular with Florida nimrods because of the belief that they are unfit 

to eat in hot weather, and many warnings against the danger of 
contracting “rabbit fever” or tularemia. However, experts point out 

that contagion is unlikely if hunters avoid killing and handling 

sickly, slow-moving rabbits. 
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Generally, mother rabbits give birth to from 3 to 5 cottontails 
in a hole that has been scratched 8 to 4 inches in the ground and 
filled with shredded grass along with fur plucked from the mother’s 
breast. The young bunnies leave the nest when they are approxi- 
mately two weeks old, and soon learn to take care of themselves. 


Cottontails usually raise several litters a year in north Florida 
during the spring and summer. However, litters of bunnies are 
produced the year around in the southern portion of the state. 


Green vegetation rates top place on the rabbit menu. 


GREY FOX 


REY FOXES are abundant in Florida but the population is subject 

to large year-to-year fluctuation. Experts have learned that 

the fox family increases annually until its hits an abundance peak. 
Then the animals are killed off by disease—possibly rabies. 





Although fox hunting has a sizeable following in Florida, it is 
not as popular as in many other states. Many quail hunters condemn 
the fox as an outstanding enemy of the bobwhite, but this belief 
is incorrect. Despite the fact that a fox will occasionally kill a 
quail, shortages of quail in a specific territory rarely if ever can be 
attributed to the crafty animal. 





The grey fox, unlike his northern cousin, the red fox, frequently 
climbs trees to escape hunters’ hounds. The young, ranging from 
four to six to a litter, are born in a hollow log, a hole in the ground, 

palmetto patches or some secluded retreat. The male takes no part 
in the care of his young. 





Florida foxes feed on rabbits, rodents, insects, wild fruits and 
an occasional game bird or domestic fowl. 
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BEAR 


Yee the bear is unprotected by Florida law, due mainly 
to the damage he causes to hogs, numerically he has managed 
to hold his own in many of the states remote or inaccessible 
wilderness areas. 


Bear hunts, held annually in the Apalachicola National Forest, 
have a high rating on Florida’s hunting calendar. In spite of this 
bruin still abounds in the forests of Baker and Columbia counties, 
the St. Johns River swamp, and certain sections of the Everglades. 


A bear does not breed until his second year and only every other 
year thereafter. From one to three cubs constitute a litter and, when 
born, they are blind, helpless, practically naked and extremely 
small as compared with the size of the mother. The male shows 
not the slightest degree of interest in his children. 


Because of a bear's early retreat to impassable jungle or swamp 
territory, he is extremely difficult to hunt even when dogs are 
used. 


Humans are seldom subject to attack from a bear unless he has 
been wounded, cornered or is acting in defense of a litter of cubs. 
On these occasions he is a dangerous antagonist. 


RACCOON 


Bsns throughout the state, the raccoon is so abundant in 
some sections—particularly in coastal areas—that he has become 
a nuisance. He is capable of causing extensive damage to green 
corn, citrus and truck crops, and is an efficient poultry-yard 
raider. 


An important cause of his over-abundance has been the drop in 
price and demand for his fur. However, many outdoorsmen still 
continue coon hunting for sport as well as meat. The state’s rapid 
reduction in numbers of the panther and wolf, two of the raccoon’s 
worst enemies, has also contributed to his over-abundance. Coons 
are also subject to the same periodic “die-offs” that are experienced 


by the fox family. 
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A mother coon generally bears from three to five babies in a 
hollow tree, a hole in the ground or even in a palmetto patch. The 
youngsters stay with their mother for a considerable period after 
leaving the den. Coons are not hard to please in their diet and 
divide their attention between choosing acorns, cultivated vege- 
tables, fruits, crayfish, insects or bird and poultry eggs. 


BOBCAT 


| Tie BoscAT flourishes throughout the state wherever there is 
sufficient rough country to offer him protection from man. 
Despite the relentless persecution he has suffered from hunters, 
the bobcat appears to be holding his own in Florida. “Cat-hunts” 
with hounds continue as a favorite pastime in the lives of hundreds 
of sportsmen. 


Bobcats generally bear a litter of from one to three kittens in 
a hollow tree or similar sheltered and protected spot. They are 
cared for exclusively by the female. 


Bobcat food consists mainly of rodents, rabbits and small birds. 


PANTHER 


HE PANTHER has not adapted himself to the advances of civiliza- 

tion as effectively as the bobcat, and is confined mainly to 
the remote fastness of the Everglades. However, at times he is 
inclined to roam far from his natural haunt, a trait that has resulted 
in his occasional appearance at surprising places in well-settled 
portions of the state. 


Hunting panthers with hounds is an exciting sport but one that 
very definitely is not for tenderfoots. 


The panther's breeding habits and number of young closely 
resemble the bobcat. The deer is considered the normal food of a 
panther but he readily takes mammals, birds and reptiles of suitable 
size. He is also capable of causing serious damage to livestock. 


Although he is physically capable of killing man with ease, 
there have been few authentic cases of his making unprovoked 
attacks on humans in the history of North America. 
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OPOSSUM 


Dalene benefited rather than harmed by modern farming 

practices, the opossum is abundant throughout Florida. Gen- 
erally, he is unpopular as a game or food animal in this state, 
although his meat, when properly prepared, is delicious and valued 
highly by many sportsmen. 


Due to the opossum’s peculiar anatomical construction and the 
difficulty of observing intimate details of his life, misconceptions 
are prevalent regarding his method of reproduction. Mating occurs 
as with most other mammals and the young are born 12 or 13 days 
later in the usual manner. The babies are extremely small at birth 
—about the size pf a pea—and weigh about 1/10,000 as much as 
the mother. Immediately after birth, they make their way unassisted 
to the mother’s pouch where they attach themselves to a teat. They 
remain attached for approximately two months and milk is pumped 
into the young by muscles around the mother’s teats. The babies 
stay with their mother for about three and a half months. Opossums 
bear two litters a year and the number of young varies from 3 to 14. 
The average number becoming attached to the teats is seven. 


Opossum food consists mainly of insects, small animals or birds 
it can capture, carrion, acorns, wild or cultivated fruit, and any 
plant matter that can be digested. 
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